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ATTEMPT TO PRODUCE SILK FROM DIFFERENT 
ANIMATE CREATURES. 


(From Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


(Continued from page 101.) 


stituting other threads for those which had 
been broken or injured. He found that if 
muscles, detached from each other, were 


{placed in any kind of vessel and then plunged 
‘into the sea, the »y contrived in a very short time 
to fasten themselves both to the sides of the 
‘vessel and to one another’s shells: in this 
|process, the extremity of each thread seemed 
ito perform the office of a hand in seizing 
upon the body to which it would attach 
itself. 

The threads issue from the shell at 
part where it naturally opens, and 
ing themselves to any substance, form nu- 
merous minute cables, by aid of which the 
fish steadies itself in the water. Each animal 





to the base of the tongue, where it partakes of 
the form of the member and becomes cylin- 
dric, forming there a close tube or pipe in 


The viscid sub- 
is moulded in this tube into the form 


which the canal terminates. 
stance 


‘of acord, similar to the threads produced 


| for the 
that 
in affix. | \ 
well as in 


and from this cord 
issue and disperse. 
of the tube in which the 
is furnished with elands, 
of the peculiar liquor em- 
ployed in its production, and which liquor is 
always in great abundance in this animal, as 
the 


Reaumur observed, 


from it, but much thicker, 
the minute fibres 
The internal surface 
large cord 's formed, 
secretion 


muscles, 
that although the work- 
manship, when completed, of the land and sea 


Human ingenuity has been somewhat more |is furnished with an organ, which it is difficult| animals, is the same, the manner of its pro- 


successfully exercised, in seeking many feet/to designate by any name, since it performs duction is very different. 


Spiders, caterpil- 


below the surface of the ocean, for slender|the office of so many members, and is the} lars, and the like. form threads of any required 


filaments, the produce of an animal in almost! only indicater of the existence of vital pow ers | Nength 
It is by turns a tongue, an| | the 


a vegetative state of existence 


lin the creature. 

The pinna belongs, like the common edible |arm, and sometimes a leg. 
muscle, to the order of the vermes testacea.|bles that of a tongue, 
The animal is a limax, its shell is bivalve, |most frequently called by that name. 


therefore, 


When- |! 


and it is 


, 


fragile, and furnished with a beard ; the valves|ever the fish requires to change its place, this 


hinge without a tooth. 
fasten itself to rocks in the same situation as 
the muscle, but sticks its sharp end into the | 
mud or sand, while the rest of the shell re- 
mains at liberty to open in the water. In| 


common with the muscle, it has the power of 


spinning a viscid matter from its body, in the | 
manner of the spider and caterpillar. Although 
the pinna is vastly larger than the muscle, 
its shell being often found two feet long, the 
threads which it produces are much more 
delicate and slender than those of the muscle, 
and scarcely inferior in fineness and beauty 
to the single filament of the comparatively 
minute silkworm. Threads so delicately thin, 
as may readily be imagined, do not singly 
possess much strength; but the little power 
of each is made up by the aggregate of the 
almost infinite number which each fish puts 
forth to secure itself in a fixed situation, and 
to preserve it against the rolling of the waves. | 


nature to those of the muscle, differing only | 
in their superior fineness and greater length. | 
These fish have, therefore, been distinguished | 


by some naturalists, the one as the silkw orm, | 


the other as the caterpillar of the sea. 
It was always well known that muscles have 


the power of affixing themselves either to| slit performs the office 


rocks or to the shells of one another, ina very! 


firm manner; yet the method of effecting this | 


was not understood until explained through| 
the accurate observations of Reaumur. He| 
was the first naturalist who ascertained th 





The pinna does not} 





member serves to drag its body forward, to- 
\gether with its cumbrous habitation : in per- 
forming its journey, the extremity of 
lorgan, which may then be called a leg, is fixed 
to some solid body, and being contracted in 


spinning. 


| former 


' 


this | 


its length, the whole fish is necessarily drawn | 


towards the spot where it has fixed itself; and 
by a repetition of these movements, the ani- 
mal arrives at its destination. It is not often 
that the organ is put to this use, as the pinna 
is but little addicted to locomotion: some 
naturalists indeed affirm that it is always sta- 
tionary. The use towhich the tongue is most 
frequently applied is that of spinning the 
threads. Although this body is flat, and simi- 
lar in form to a tongue through the greater 
part of its length, it becomes cylindrical about 
the base or root, where it is much smaller than 
in any other part: at this lower end are se- 
veral ligatures of a muscular nature, which 


of the shell; four of these cords are very 
apparent, and serve to move the tongue in 
any direction according to the wants of the 
fish.. Through the entire length of 
member there runs a slit, which pierces very 
‘deeply into its substance, almost to 
divide it into two longitudinal sections ; this 
of 
|quor ef which the threads are formed, and 
serves to mould them into their proper form: 


sO as 


‘hold the tongue firmly fixed against the middle | 
A : ed 
The threads are, however, similar in their) 


this! 


a canal for the li-| 


, by making the viscous liquor of which 
fil iment formed through fine 


Is pass 


Its shape resem-| perforations in the organ appointed for this 
I HT PI 


But the 
thread 
resembles 


in which muscles 
very different; as the 
the work of the wire- 
drawer, latter that of the founder 
who casts metals ina mould. The canal of 
the organ destined for the muscle’s spipning, 
is the mould in which its thread 

length. 

Reaumur learned the manner of the muscle 
the of spinning, by 
actually placing some of these fish under his 
constant inspection. He kept them in 
apartment in filled with sea water, 
and distinctly saw them open their shells and 
put forth their tongue. They extended and 
contracted this organ several times, obtruding 
it in every direction, seeking the fittest 
place whereon to fix their threads. After 
these trials had been often repeated, 
of was to remain for 
some time on the spot chosen, and being then 
drawn back with great quickness, a thread 
was very easily discerned, fastened to the 
place: this operation was repeated, until all 
the threads were in sufficient number, one 
fibre being produced at each movement of the 
tongue. 

The old threads were found to differ mate- 
rially from those newly spun, the latter being 
whiter, more glossy, and more transparent, 
than the former, and it was thence discovered 
that it was not the office of the tongue to 


way 


form their 


is 
so does the 
is cast, and 
gives to it its determinate 
performing 


op ration 


his 


a vessel 


as if 


tongue one observed 


| tran sfer the old threads one by one to the new 


this canal appears externally like a small] crack, | 








which course 


The old 


a where they were fixed, 
eaumur had thought was pursued. 


being almost covered by the flesh from either | thre ads once severed from the spot to which 
but internally it is much wider, and is| they 
by any accident, the animals were torn from ceubiiapaliel by circular fibres. 


had 


been originally fixed were seen to 


The channel| be useless, and that e very fibre employed by 


their hold, they possessed the power of sub-| thus formed, extends regularly from the tip| the fish to secure itself in a new position, was 
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produced at the time it was required ; and, in 


short, that nature had endowed some fish, as’ 
well as many land insects, with the power of 


spinning threads, as their natural wants and 
instincts demanded. This fact was established 
incontrovertibly by cutting away, as close to 
the body as they could be safely separated, 
the old threads, which were always re placed 
by others, in as short a space of time as was 
employed by other muscles not so deprived 
in fixing themselves. 

“ The pinna and its cancer friend,”’ have on 
more than one occasion been made the sub- 
ject of poetry. There doubtless some 
foundation for the fact of the mutual alliance 
between these aquatic friends which has been 
thus celebrated ; yet some slight colouring| 


is 


undertook for objects connected with the! 


the ancients, had escaped the attention of the 
moderns. 


It is related by Aristotle that the penna 


keeps a guard to watch for her, which grows. 


to her mouth, and serves as her caterer: this 
he calls pinnophylax, and describes as a little 
fish with claws like a crab. Pliny observes 
that the smallest species of crab is called the 
pinnotores, and being from its diminutive 
size liable to injury, has the prudence to 
conceal itself in the shells of oysters. In 
‘another plac e he describes the penna as of the 
genus of shell-fish, with the further particulars | 
that it is found in muddy water, always erect, 


study of natural history, beheld this curious) 
phenomenon, which, though well known to! 


with these threads at Palermo. ‘They are in 
_many places the chief object of the fishery, 
‘and the silk is found to be excellent. The 
produce of a considerable number of pinne is 
required to make only one pair of stockings. 
The delicacy of this singular thread is such, 
that a pair of stockings made of it can be 
easily contained in a snuff-box of ordinary 
size. Some stockings of this material were 
presented in the year 1754, to Pope Benedict 
XIV.; and, notwithstanding their extreme 
fineness, were found to protect the legs alike 
from cold and heat. Stockings and gloves of 
this production, however thin, are too warm 
for common wear, but are esteemed useful in 
gouty and rheumatic cases. This great warmth 
of the byssus, like the similar quality in silk 


may have been borrowed from the regions of|and never without a companion, called by|re sults probably from both being imperfect 
fancy to adorn the verse, and even the prose some pinnotores, by others pinnophylax ; this| conductors of heat as well as of electricity. 


history of their attachment may be exposed! being sometimes a small squill, sometimes a| 


jcrab, which remains with the pinna for the) 
These fish are found on the coasts of Pro-! 


to the same objection. 


vence and Italy, and in the Indian Ocean. 


sake of food. 


| The description of the pinna by the Greek | 


It is not probable that this material ‘will 
ever be obtained in much abundance, or that 
it will cease to be a rarity, except in the 
places of its production. It is never seen in 


The largest and most remarkable species | poet Oppianus, who flourished in the second} England save in the cabinets of the curious. 


inhabits the Mediterranean sea. 


The cuttle-fish, a native of the same 


ally. In common with all the same species, 
the pinna is without the organs of sight, and | 
could not, therefore, un: issisted, be aware of| 
the vicinity of its dangerous enemy. A small 


seas | 
as the pinna, is its deadly foe, and would} 
quickly destroy it, if it were not for its faithful | 


|e entury, has been thus given in English verse: 


“The pinna and the crab together dwell, 
For mutual succour, in one common shell ; 
They both to gain a livelihood combine, 
That takes the prey, when this has given the sign ; 
From hence this crab, above his fellow famed, 
By ancient Greeks was pinnotores named.” 


: 


| 


| It is said that the pinna fastens itself so| 


The appearance and general characteristics 
of the produce of the pinna, the spider, and 
the silk-worm, are so similar, as to have ac- 
|quired for them one generic name. If all 
their constituent parts be alike, it forms 
another among the numerous subjects for 
surprise and admiration, excited by contem- 
plating the wonderful works of nature, that 


animal of the crab kind, itself destitute of a| strongly to the the rocks, that the men who| the same silky principle can be alike ela- 
covering, but extremely quick-sighted, takes are employed i in fishing it, are obliged to use| borated from the fish, the fly, and the mulberry 


refuge in the shell of the pinna, whose strong | 
calcareous valves afford a shelter to her 


guest, while he makes a return for this pro-| 


tection, by going forth in search of prey. At 
these times the penna opens her valves to 
afford him egress and ingress: 


immediately with the notice of the danger to| 
her hostess, who, timely warned, shuts her 
door and keeps out the enemy. When the 


crab has, unmolested, succeeded in loading) 


itself with provisions, it gives notice by a 
gentle noise at the opening of the shell, and 
when admitted, the two friends feast together 
on the fruit of its industry. It would appear 
an arduous, nay, an almost impossible task, 
for the defenceless and diminutive crab, not 
merely to elude its enemies and return home, 
but likewise to obtain a supply of provender 
sufficient to satisfy the wants of its larger 
companion. ‘The follewing different account 
of the nature of this alliance is much more 
in agreement with probability :— 


Whenever the penna ventures to open its 
shell, it is immediately exposed to the attacks 
of various of the smaller kinds of fish, which, 
finding no resistance to their first attacks, 

acquire boldness and venture in. The vigi- 
lant guard, by a gentle bite, gives 
this to his companion, whe, upon this hint, 
closes her shell, and having thus shut them 
in, makes a prey of those who had come to 
prey upon her : when thus supplied with food, 
she never fails to share her booty with so 
useful an ally. 


We are told that the sagacious observer Dr. 
Hasselquist, in his voyage about the middle 
of the Jast century to Palestine, which he 





if the watchful | 
scuttle-fish now approach, the crab returns} 


notice of 


‘considerable force to break the tuft of threads| 
iby which it is secured fifteen, twenty, and 
sometimes thirty feet below the surface of 
lthe sea. 


The fishermen of Toulon use an instrument | 
called a cramp, for this curious pursuit. This} 
kind of iron fork, whose prongs are each | 
about eight feet in length and six inches apart, 
and placed at right angles to the handle, the| 
length of which is regulated by the depth of| 
water, The pinne are seized, separated from 
the rock, and raised to the surface by means} 
of this instrument. 

The threads of the pinna have from very 
ancient times been employed in the manu- 
facture of certain fabrics. ‘This material was 
well known to the ancients, as some suppose, 
under the name of byssus, and was wrought 
in very early times into gloves and other 


is a 








leaf. 


(From the Salem Gazette.) 
A fine young elephant, belonging to 


| Pickering Dodge, Esq. came passenger in the 


i ship Rome, which arrived at Boston last week. 

We are informed, that he has enjoyed unin- 
terrupted health on the passage, always eating 
his allowance with a good appetite, although 
he suffered considerably from the cold, not- 
withstanding all the precautions taken b 

Captain Kennedy for his comfort. His daily 
rations were thirty ~pounds of hay, thirty 
pounds of straw, and twenty-five pounds of 
rice, moistened with twelve gallons of water. 
On several occasions during the passage, he 
displayed the sagacity and gratitude for atten- 
tion, for which the species is so remarkable. 





articles of dress and ornament. It appears 
that robes were sometimes made of this pro- 
duce, since we learn from Procopius that a 
robe composed of byssus of the pinna, was 
presented to the satraps of Armenia by the 
Roman emperor. 

A writer of the year 1782, evidently refers 
to the pinne marine, when he says, “ The 
ancients had a manufacture of silk, and which, 
about forty years ago, was revived at Tarento} 
and Regio, in the kingdom of Naples. It 
consists of a strong brown silk, belonging to 
some sort of shell, -of which they made caps, 
gloves, stockings, waistcoats, &c. warmer 
than the woollen stuffs, and brighter than 
common silk. I have seen such kind of silk 
in shells myself ; I think it was of the pecten 
kind, but cannot be sure.” 

Several beautiful manufactures are wrought 


Before he was put on board at Calcutta, a 
house was built for him, in the strongest man- 
ner, covered with thick teak-planks, which 
were fastened to the frame by stout iron 
spikes, clenched on the inside. The ele- 
phant was swung into the ship by means of a 
crane and straps around the body, as oxen are 
prepared for shoeing. His mahout guided 
him into the domicil prepared for him with. 
out any trouble, but in that hot climate he 
soon found the exclusion of fresh air disa- 
greeable, and did not cast about long for a 
remedy. Ina playful manner he applied his 
trunk to the stout and firmly secured planks, 
wrenched them off as if they had een straws, 
and dashed themaway. No attempt was made 
at that time to replace them; but, when the 
ship approached our coast, the elephant began 
to suffer from the cold. To shelter him, Cap- 
tain Kennedy resolved to make another en- 
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deavour to close up his house. This time} Captain Kennedy’s ship, from the day of her 
there was no attempt on the part of the ele- | departure to her return. 

hant to obstruct the process. He appeared) and chocolate supplied its place in cold wea- 
perfectly to understand the object, and to feel] ther, and the yankee switchell preserved the 
grateful for it- Nothing but thin boards were | health of the men in Calcutta, while half the 
used, fastened with common nails ; the slight-| rum drinking crews there were in the hospi- 
est blow of his trunk would have shivered) tal. 
them to atoms, but he cautiously abstained 
from touching them. The whole was made 
air-tight, as the seamen thought, by filling the 
crevices with straw, but the quick eye of the 
elephant discovered several small fissures, 
which he pointed out with his trunk, till they 
were successively filled. When the whole 
was completed, his satisfaction appeared to} Among the professors of the Christian name, 
have no bounds. there are probably few, if any, who will hesi- 

Before the approach of cold weather, acoat| tate to admit that the time will come when 
had been made for him, composed of gunny-| nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
bags, stuffed with straw. He suffered this to| nor the people learn war any more. It will, 
be tried upon him and nicely fastened in every | no doubt, be agreed, that whenever the dis- 
part ; but no sooner was the fitting completed, } pensation which was ushered in by the angelic 
than he stripped it off ina moment, and threw} anthem of “ glory to God in the highest, peace 


Plenty of hot coffee 





MILITIA SYSTEM. 


Extract from a Pamphlet just published, ad- 
dressed to the serious consideration of the 
Citizens of Pennsylvania on the Militia 
System, by Enoch Lewis. 


ent classes of the community have in view is 
essentially the same, a sound discretion would 
dictate that none who innocently pursue that 
object, should be thwarted or perplexed in the 
pursuit. It is no uncommon event for similar 
_ends to be attained by different, and even op- 
posite means ; as mariners may sometimes ar- 
lrive at their destined port by sailing in an 
leastern or western direction. When men 
|agree in their object, but differ with regard to 
the means of attaining it, there is more cause 
for calm and candid deliberation than for an- 
| gry collison, or harsh and oppressive domina- 
ltion. It is admitted by the highest political 
| authorities, and the general sense of mankind, 
| that every man has a natural and indefeasible 
‘right to pursue his own happiness in his own 
; way, provided he does not by such pursuit 
|affect, injuriously, the corresponding rights of 
jothers. Will any one venture to assert, that 
ithe man, who considers the surest mode ef 
| preserving peace to be the subjugation of the 


it aside. 


At length, however, the cold be-! 
came extreme, and the elephant evidently | 


on earth and good will to men,” shall have | malevolent passions, and the strict observance 
produced its full effect, war must cease, and|of a peaceable demeanour, both in the inter- 


suffered exceedingly. Captain Kennedy, then, | its train of pompous wo entirely disappear. | course of individuals and of nations, and who 


had a new dress made for him, and placed it 
on him in the same manner as before. In this 
case, as with respect to the covering of the 
house, the elephant fully appreciated the kind- 
ness of the motive, and his gratitude and sa- 
tisfaction were manifested in the most intelli- 
gible manner. 

During the whole passage, he was complete- 
ly under the control of his mahout, or keeper, 
and would lie or kneel down whenever 


ordered by him; but always slept standing. | 
He would brace his head firmly against one| 
end of the house, and his side against the| 


This happy state is generally considered as| regulates his conduct by his belief, encroach- 
the genuine product of the perfect gospel day.} es, in any degree, by such a course, upon the 
If then there are some who sincerely believe rights of those who entertain a different opi- 
that the day has already come when Christians} nion ’ If, moreover, we suppose this belief 
are required to learn war no more, it appears| to be connected with a conscientious persua- 
they do not differ from their fighting brethren| sion that his duty to his God, and hopes of 
in respect to the great object and work of| final acceptance, require him to reject every 
Christianity, but in regard to the time of its) prospect of wealth or honour which can be 
accomplishment. The one class appear to| attained only at the price of blood, and that 
consider the cessation of wars as an effect,| every occupation, the ultimate object of which 
which at some distant and unknown period|is the destruction of human life, is to him 
the gospel must produce ; the other, as the| equally forbidden ; will any man coolly de- 
immediate and necessary result of an adher-| clare that such an one ought to be either com- 


wall, and whenever the ship shifted her course} ence to its maxims, and the admission of the| pelled or seduced to desert his principles, and 


he altered his position to conform to it. 


passage of more than 160 days. 

Some difficulty was anticipated in landing) 
him, but it was fortunately effected with ease | 
and safety. A flooring of double plank was} 


He} spirit which it breathes. 
never left his enclosure during the whole| 


|adopt those of an opposite character, merely 
Whether the warlike or the pacific policy | because he may happen to reside where the 
is the most rational, is not the principal object latter have attained the ascendency ? 

of the present inquiry. Itis proper, however,| f the military policy, though attended with 
to observe that the more sober advocates of| incalculable expense, both of treasure and 
the former admit that war is so horrid in its| blood, frequently fails of attaining its object ; 


laid from the ship’s deck to the wharf, and) nature, and dreadful in its consequences, that 
the elephant, with the mahout on his back,| it ought never to be resorted to except in the 
was released from his long imprisonment, and | most pressing emergency, when every other 
conducted to the gangway. He surveyed) expedient proves ineffectual for the mainte- 
minutely the platform prepared for his egress,| nance of justice.* To which I may add that 
and placed his foot upon it to test its strength.| the pacific policy, wherever it has been fairly 
He was not entirely satisfied, however, of its| tried, has always proved successful, and that 
capacity to endure his great weight, and re-|the most ardent warriors adopt it in the last 
turned to his house. After a while he was| resort. 
coaxed out again, and lines were attached to 
each of his fore-legs. Again he placed one 
of his feet upon the platform, and at that mo- 
ment the men who were holding the line 
drew it tight, and kept’ the leg stretched out. 
He, then, extended his other fore-leg, and 
that was immediately drawn out in the same 
manner. Finding there was compulsion in 
the case, and that he must go, and judging, 
like a philosopher, that his weight was less 
likely to break through when concentrated, 
he threw himself upon his belly, and by a 
muscular movement worked his way from the 
ship to the wharf, to the great delight of thou- 
sands of people who covered the neighbour- 
ing wharves, vessels, and stores. 

It can do no harm to mention, that not a 
drop of ardent spirit was drunk on board 


Neither is it intended particularly to discuss 
the question, whether a present or a prospec- 
tive abolition of war is most consistent with 
the general spirit and tenor of the Christian 
dispensation. ‘Those who advocate the pre- 
sent lawfulness of war, might perhaps do well 
to consider whether a new revelation, or an- 
other gospel, is to be expected ; or whether 
that which has been already offered to our ac- 
ceptance, is not sufficient to introduce and 
maintain the happy state which the prophets 
Isaiah and Micah so emphatically describe ; 
which all admit to be so highly desirable, and 
which the professors of Christianity so gene- 
rally expect. 

If then the ultimate object which the differ- 


* See Vattel’s Law of Nations, book iii. chap. iv. 


\if the pacific has never been shown to be 
absurd, and when fairly tried has proved suc- 
icessful ; if this is the policy, which, from its 
\conformity to the spirit and tenor of Christi- 
| anity, must ultimately prevail among Christians; 
jand if there is a class of sober and conscien- 
itious citizens who fully believe that wars are 
ito them uniawful, it is not easy to discover 
why the advocates of peace should not be 
| completely tolerated, if not absolutely encour- 
aged. It surely will not be pretended that 
those who keep alcof*from the scenes of war- 
like preparation and enterprise, and endeavour 
quietly to pursue their peaceful avocations, 
| present any positive obstruction to the efforts 
of their compatriots who prefer and pursue an 
opposite course. The utmost that can be 
truly urged, is, that they withhold their assist- 
ance, and leave to the advocates of war the 
burden of their own policy. 

The authority, usually exercised by govern- 
ments in which the military policy prevails, of 
demanding the assistance of the peaceable as 
well as the warlike part of the community in 
the prosecution of their wars, appears to be 
founded upon the tacit admission of a pro- 
position, which, at best, is not entitled to the 
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character of an axiom. Itis taken for granted, | 

that the military policy is the true one, and 
that to which the nation is indebted for its! 
safety. Hence the inference is sufficiently| 
easy, that all who share the protection which 
hostile preparations afford, are bound to unite 
in their support. But the first proposition is 
not self-evident, and has never been fairly 
established by argument, or experience, and, 
therefore, every inference derived from it must 
be at best of questionable character. Indeed 
the proposition itself, when expressed in direct 
and positive terms, is too nearly allied tc blas- 
phemy to suit the lips of a sober Christian. 
Will any one be hardy enough to assert that 
an allwise and benevolent Creator has left the 
moral governinent of the world in such inex- 
plicable confusion, that any part of his ra- 
tional creation can be unable to attain the 
portion of happiness allotted to them in the pre- 
sent world, without plunging into those scenes 
of destruction and blood which are well known 
to be the inseparable concomitants of war ? 
Can the peace of the world be preserved by 
no other means than by calling into action, 
and swelling to their utmost dimensions, the 
direst passions of the human heart ? 


fully examined the doctrines and precepts of 
the gospel, answer the question. 

Another reason of the indiscriminate exten- 
sion of military requisitions may probably be, | 
that most of those who feel no hesitation with 


regard to the lawfulness of defending their! 


rights by the sword, are secretly incredulous 
in relation to the scruples of others. We are 
very apt to measure othe rs by ourselves : and 
to wonder why they should doubt where we 
decide without delay. 

The arguments urged upon the legislature 
in 1775, for the purpose of procuring the first 
compulsive militia law in Pennsylvania, are 
copiously interlarded with oblique denials of 
the reality of such religious scruples.* It 
appeared, no doubt, too bold a measure, even 
in that agitated condition of the public mind, 
to disregard the conscientious persuasion of a 
very respectable class of citizens, without first 
bringing into doubt, by plausible insinuations, 
the sincerity of the profession. 

But previous to the adoption of the coercive 
plan, it ought to be considered, that however 
clear the policy and the lawfulness defen- 
sive war may appear to the minds of some, 
there are others to whose understandings and 
consciences the directly opposite doctrine is as 
clear and conclusive ; that the tenacity with 
which the mind adheres to its convictions does 
not depend upon the votes that may 
commanded in their favour; and that laws 
apparently equal in their nature, may be widely 
different in their operation, from the difference 
of the subjects on whichthey act. If one man 
believes it a part of his civil and religious duty 
to take up arms in defence of his country, and 
another as sincerely believes himself religiously 
restrained from similar under 
possible circumstance ; a law which requires 
both to assume them, cannot be equal, since 
it enjoins on the conscience of the former the 


be 


a act, every 


* Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania, p. 510, 511. 





|ing will leave us still in the dark : 


; give way to vain re asonings: 


performance of a duty, but upon that of the| promises are made. 


He will teach you gra- 
latter the commission of a crime. 


dually as you are able to bear, and your path 
will be like the light, which increaseth from 
dawn to the perfect day. J advise you not to 
enter the lists with the disputers of this 
world ; they cannot understand you till they 
stand upon your ground. Keep them close to 
the written word, and the test of experience. 
to his friend then in India. A vein of in- Ask ame they are happy upon their own 
structive remark, the result, no doubt, of principles ? And if they are honest, I doubt 
ee ac ae, eee |not but they will answer, no. 
real Christian experience, pervades the whats; «“ But besides th ‘ ’ f ti . aT 
but the following portions arrested my atten- \t : : Set oe ae re os _ 
tion, as particularly pertinent and worthy of] ave to withstand the spirit of the world ; and, 
ee y less we dare to be singuls nse of reli- 
conned. X, | Unless we dare to be singular, a sense 
gion will make us rather uncomfortable than 
“T have been struck with an observation| otherwise. I would not plead for a needless, 
of Mr. Walker, of Edinburgh : he says in one scrupulous singularity ; Christians, like other 
of his sermons, ‘The gospel is too good to| people, have callings and relations in life, 
be believed, and too plain to be understood.’| which they should endeavour to fill up with 
In itself it is very plain, and all the difficulty} propriety. Nor does the gospel require us to 
we seem to find in it, arises from our own|be either churls or clowns; it inculcates a 
depravity and unbelief. When the Lord is} spirit of love, peace, and benevolence, well 
pleased to open the eyes of our minds, we| suited to gain the good will and esteem of 
see it, as we see the sun, by its own light,|our fellow creatures. But experience will 
and need not a long train of study, nor the always verify our Lord’s aphorism, ‘no man 
help of many books to satisfy us, that it is|can serve two masters.’ The general max- 
exactly suited to the wants, fears, hopes, and | ims, customs, pursuits, and amusements of the 
desires of our hearts; but without this teach-| world, must be avoided, yea, renounced. 
ing of the holy Spirit, all our study and read-| Two gates and two roads are open before us ; 
itis hidden! one we must choose—but we cannot walk in 
from the wise and prudent, (those who are|both. The blessings of the gospel are in 
so in their own sight,) but is revealed unto|themselves free, without money, price, or 
babes.’ | desert on our part, like the light, air, or rain ; 
“The operations of the holy Spirit, like| yet in another sense they may cost us dear, 
those of the mind, are invisible, and can only| for unless we deny ourselves, and be ready to 
be known by their effects. But those effe .cts| give up every thing when put in competition 
cannot be produc ed by any other cause. If| with the pear! of great price, we can neither 
therefore we are partake rs of this life of the | honour, nor long maintain, our religious pro- 
Spirit, the proof is no less obvious, than that ‘fession. What the world calls pleasure, is 
we are alive in the flesh. If a man can see,| unworthy of a Christian’s attention. Interest, 
and hear, and walk, we do not ask if he be| and even sometimes character, must be haz- 
alive: a dead man can do none of these|arded: if we do not count all things but loss 
things ; and we are quite dead in all spiritual) for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ, 
feelings and perceptions, till quickened by|and the exercise of a good conscience,—if 
his grace. Yet here again, not content with} we are not willing to endure the cross, and 
the plain fact, we are apt to speculate, and ‘despise the shame,—the world, sooner or 
we must know, later, will either bribe or terrify us out of the 
We are wiser in a) path of peace. So long as we hesitate 
when we see a child lately born,| whether we shall obey God or man, when we 





For ‘' The Friend.” 
In the course of my reading, I have re- 
cently met with a letter from the late John 
Newton, a well known and spiritually minded 
minister of the church of England, addressed 


Let any) ex: 
professor of the Christian name, who has care- 


the how and the why. 
tural things: 


|we admit the fact, without puzzling ourse lves| find it impossible to please both, we shall at 


with an enquiry how it was formed. I write} the best be like a man who walks with a thorn 
this, because I suppose you will meet at|in his foot; our progress will be slow, and 
Calcutta (indeed where are they not to be|e very step painful. ‘Temptations of this sort 


found !) with sceptics and reasoners, who will| will occur sometimes, to evidence our sin- 
try todispute you out of your spiritual senses, | cerity, both to ourselves and others; the 
and require you to prove to them, and to ‘difficulty is chiefly at the first outset. It is 


render plain to their apprehensions, things| best to break with the world, where a com- 
which, for want of proper faculties, they are! pliance would be sinful, openly and at once. 
You may as soon| Many will affect to pity you, to smile and 
explain what you mean by suns shine, or the|rail at you; but depend upon it they will 
colours of the rainbow, to a man born blind.| secretly respect you; the men of the ‘world 
The gospel is not contrary to reason; it is cannot help doing so, if they see your profes- 
the most rational thing in the world to believe) sion consistent, and all of a piece throughout ; 
what God declares, but it is contrary to our whereas they soon see through a half profes- 
I when you|sor; and the Lord whom you serve has all 
received many things ‘for hearts in his hand, and will make your way 
too young to give any reason, prosperous. He will show himself strong in 
but that your parents told you so; now this behalf of those who put their trust in him.” 
to sit at the Lord’s feet, | —_— 

and believe what he known to us in 
lthe Bible, without asking needless questions, 
lis the happy thriving temper to which the, 


jis 


not capable of receiving. 


depraved reasoning. 
a child 


which you were 


suppose 


were you 


child-like simplicity, ; 
It was a saying of the great lord \ erulam, 
that “he who tells a lie, shrinks from man, 


and braves it towards God.”’ 


makes 
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THE BECHUANA BOY. 
BY T. PRINGLE. 


The chief incidents of this little tale were related to 
the author by an African boy, whom he first met 
with near the borders of the Great Karroo, or Arid 
Desert. The expression of the orphan stranger, 
when asked about his kindred, was, literally, “1 am 
all alone in the world.” The system of outrage 
and oppression, of which this story exhibits a spect- 
men, has been ably developed by the Rev. Dr. Philip, 
in his “ Researches in South Africa.’ 

I sat at noontide in my tent, 

And looked across the desert dun, 

That, ‘neath the cloudless firmament, 

Lay gleaming in the sun,— 

When, from the bosom of the waste, 

A swarthy stripling came in haste, 

With foot unshod and naked limb, 

And a tame springbok following him. 


He came with open aspect bland, 

And modestly before me stood, 
Caressing, with a kindly hand, 

That fawn of gentle brood; 

Then, meekly gazing in my face, 
Said, in the language of his race, 
With smiling look, yet pensive tone— 
“Stranger, | ’m in the world alone!” 


“ Poor boy,” I said, “thy kindred’s home, 
Beyond far Stormberg’s ridges blue, 

Why hast thou left so young, to roam 

his desolate Karroo ?” 

The smile forsook him while I spoke ; 

And, when again he silence broke, 

It was with many a stifled sigh, 

He told this strange, sad history — 


“JT have no kindred !” said the boy ; 
“ The Bergenaars—by night they came, 

And raised their murder shout of joy, 

While o’er our huts the flame 
Rushed like a torrent ; and their yell 
Pealed louder as our warriors fell 
In helpless heaps beneath their shot— 
One living man they left us not! 


“ The slaughter o’er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey ; 

And with our herds across the plain 

They hurried us away— 

The widowed mothers and their brood : 

Oft, in despair, for drink and food 

We vainly cried—they heeded not, 

But with sharp lash the captives smote. 


“Three days we tracked that dreary wild, 

Where thirst and anguish pressed us sore ; 
And many a mother and her child 

Lay down to rise no more : 

Behind us, on the desert brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The gorged wolf to his comrade calling. 


“ At length was heard a river sounding, 
Midst that dry and dismal land, 

And, like a troop of wild deer bounding, 

We hurried to its strand— 

Among the maddened cattle rushing, 

The crowd behind still forward pushing, 

Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 

And the fierce rage of thirst was quenched. 


THE FRIEND. 


When, with proud looks and gestures rude, 
The white men gathered round : 

And there, like cattle from the fold, 

By Christians we were bought and sold, 

Midst laughter loud and looks of scorn, 

And roughly from each other torn. 


‘** My mother’s scream so long and shrill, 
My little sister’s wailing cry, 

(In dreams I often hear them still !) 

Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger’s heart came to me then, 

And madly ’mong those ruthless men 

I sprang !—Alas! dashed on the sand, 

Bleeding, they bound me foot and hand. 


“ Away—away on bounding steeds 

The white man stealers fleetly go, 
Through long low valleys fringed with reeds, 

O’er mountains capped with snow,— 

Each with his captive, far and fast ; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge was past, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


“ And tears and toil have been my lot 

Since I the white man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 

Harsh blows and burning shame. 

Oh, English chief! thou ne’er canst know 
The injured bondman’s bitter woe, 
When, round his heart, like scorpions, cling 
Black thoughts that madden while they sting! 


“ Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 

And taught, in time, my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning breast forlorn, 

But found a single friend : 

My race extinct or far removed, 
The boor’s rough brood I could have loved— 
But each to whom my bosom turned, 
Even like a hound the black boy spurned ! 


“ While, friendless thus, my master’s flocks 
I tended on the upland waste, 

It chanced this fawn leapt from the rocks, 

By wolfish wild dogs chased : 

I rescued it, though wounded sore, 

All dabbled with its mother’s gore, 

And nursed it in a cavern wild 

Until it loved me like a child. 


“Gently I nursed it—for I thought 

(Its hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good Utika it was brought 

To bid me not repine— 

Since in this world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived to love me still, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


“ Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 

My task the proud boor’s flocks to tend; 
And this pet fawn was all I had 

To love, or call my friend; 

When, suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 
Who envied me my only joy. . 


“ High swelled my heart !—But, when the star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the desert fled. 
And there, from human kind exiled, 
Four moons on roots and berries wild 
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Such was Marossi’s touching tale. 
Our breasts they were not made of stone— 

His words, his winning looks prevail— 

We took him for “ our own ;” 
And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlock’d the fountains of his heart, 
And love gushed forth, till he became 
Her child in every thing but name. 


A CRY FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


“The voice of one crying in the wilderness." Mark. i 23. 


[The following lines were written in aid of an appeal 


to British benevolence to build a place of worship 
there for the slaves, of whom there are about forty 
thousand in the colony. | 


Afric, from her remotest strand, 
Lifts to high Heaven one fettered hand; 
And, to the utmost of her chain, 
Stretches the other o’er the main; 
Then, kneeling midst ten thousand slaves, 
Utters a cry across the waves, 
Of power to reach to either pole, 
And pierce, like conscience, through the soul— 
Though dreary, faint, and low the sound, 
Like life-blood gurgling from a wound, 
As if her heart, before it broke, 
Had found a human tongue and spoke. 
“ Britain, not now I ask of thee 
Freedom, the right of bond and free; 
Let Mammon hold, while Mammon can, 
The bones and blood of living man ; 
Let tyrants scorn, while tyrants dare, 
The shrieks and writhings of despair ; 
An end will come—it will not wait, 
Bonds, yokes, and scourges have their date ; 
Slavery itself must pass away, 
And be a tale of yesterday. 
But now I urge a dearer claim, 
And urge it in a mightier name ; 
Hope of the world! on thee I call, 
By the great Father of us all, 
By the Redeemer of our race, 
And by the Spirit of all grace, 
Turn not, oh! turn not from my plea, 
—So help thee, God, as thou helpst me! 
‘Mine outcast children come to light 
From darkness, and go down in night— 
A night of more mysterious gloom 
Than that which wrapt them in the womb: 
Oh! that the womb had been the grave 
Of every being born a slave! 
Oh! that the grave itself might close 
The slave’s unutterable woes! 
But what beyond that gulf may be, 
W hat portion in eternity, 
For those who live to curse their breath, 
And die without a hope in death, 
] know not—and I dare not think; 
Yet, while I shudder o’er the brink 
Of that unfathomable deep, 
Where wrath lies chained, and judgments sleep, 
To thee, thou Paradise of Isles! 
Where mercy in full glory smiles ; 
Eden of lands! o’er all the rest, 
By blessing others, doubly blest, 
To thee I lift my weeping eye,—) 
Send me.the gospel, or I die ; 
The word of Christ’s salvation give, 
That I may hear his voice and live.” 


COMMUNICATION, 


selieving that heads of families who have coloured 
persons in their employ, are not aware of the oppor 
{tunity for instruction which is now afforded them, I 
| thought it would be well to acquaint them (through 
the medium of this paper) with the location of three 
jschools, at present open for the purpose, under the 
icare of individuals who are members of the Society of 
Friends. 


“ Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep 
In turbid streams was sweeping fast, 
Huge sea-cows in its eddies de ep 

Loud snorting as we passed ; | 
Sut that relentless robber clan 
Right through those waters wild and wan 
Drove on like sheep our captive host, 
Nor staid to rescue wretches lost. 


I ’ve fared 


To st ape 


and braved the beasts of prey, 
from spoilers worse than they. 


“ But yester morn a bushman brought 

The tidings that thy tents were here. 
And now rejoicing!y | ’ve sought 

Thy presen e—void of fear; 

Bec ause they say, Oh English chief ‘ Two for Women—one in Green's Court, Spruce 
Thou scornest not the « pti e’s grief: | betwee n Fourth and Fifth streets; the other in Fries 
Then let me serve thee as thine own, Court, Eleventh, between Filbert and Market streets - 
For I am in the world alone !”” jand one for men in Willing’s Alley. K. 


“ All shivering from the foaming flood, 
We stood upon the stranger’s ground, 
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For “‘ The Friend.’’ 
THE EVIDENCE. OF PROPHECY. 


Concluded from page 103.) 'be told: a hundred and fifteen thousand dead 


Jesus having been crucified, Caesar disown-| bodies were carried out at one gate during the 
ed, and the sceptre departed, the Jews were |S!¢ge5_ SIX hundred thousand in all: these 
without a lawgiver and a king, when the con-| Were the poor, to be cast out was their only 
querors of the world came to conquer them, | burial. Many houses besides were filled with 
who had proved rebellious against God and | dead bodies; they were also heaped together 
man. The robbers, who had banded together |!" €Very open space, till there was no ground 
amidst the preceding commotions, and resort- | ° be seen, nor was there any place in the city, 
ed to the mountains of Judea, finding no pro- but what they covered. ; A mixed multitude, 
tection from the power of the Romans, flocked |#0ut six thousand, perished amid the burn- 
to Jerusalem, and, joined by the zealots and|'"& cloisters of the temple, or cast themselves 
the lawless mob, ruled over it. Plunder, mur- down headlong and died ; ten thousand others 
der, and destruction were still their work. The | were there slain ; the city sewers were choked 
common provisions for the siege were not only up with human Carcasses ; eleven hundred 
pillaged but burnt. Faction fought against thousand perished during the siege, and in the 
faction, and the blood of thousands was shed sacking of the city and the attacks of the 
by their brethren, Contests were not ‘less slaughterers ; and when Jerusalem was given 
frequent or severe with enemies without than |*® the devouring flame, every street ran down 
with those within. The priests were slain at with blood. : 
the altar, and their bones were scattered around|__ Jerusalem was devoted to utter destruction. 
it. The robbers or zealots at last held undis-|Her walls were destroyed, her battlements 
puted sway. But famine soon preyed indis-}WTe taken away, for they were not the Lord’s. 
criminately on all. The sewers were searched | The city and the sanctuary ‘were razed from 
for food ; girdles and shoes and the leather |the foundation. The passing of the plough- 
from off their shields were gnawed. The most {Share over the place where it had been, was 
loathsome refuse was greedily devoured. The |the last act of the Romans, as consigning 
bodies of the famished fel] dead in the streets. |Jerusalem to perpetual desolation, and was 
And the most appalling fact, which soon became |@lso the completion of their destined work, 
notorious, and the discovery of which struck | when they had laid it even with the ground, 
the whole suffering city with horror, and the |#"d had not left one stone of the temple upon 
besiegers with astonishment and rage,—of a another but what had been thrown down. 
lady, once richand noble, slaying and rogsting | Phe Jews were slain with the edge of the 
and eating her own sucking child, not only | sword. Exclusive of those who were slaugh- 
shows with what prophetic truth and pity Je. | tered in the seditions and the siege, two hun- 
sus had bewailed the ‘ woe of them that give \dred and forty thousand were slain through- 
suck in those days,’ and Moses had described, | ©Ut the cities of Judah and in the neighbour- 
fifteen hundred years before, the very cireum-|!Ng countries, as enumerated by Josephus, 
stances of the case ;* but also forbids that the | Who specifies the numbers that were slain in 
most callousheart should seek further witness | each separate place. Ninety-seven thousand 
of great tribulation, such as none could be like. | PMsoners were led into captivity. Many were 
Yet the infuriated Jews, though they despaired | taken into Egypt, and were there sold for 
of divine assistance when they heard of so un-|slaves. (Deut. Xxvili. 68. ) lhe slave marts 
natural and monstrous an act, would not yield. | Were glutted with their vast number, till none 
Of no treaty would they hear. Discomfited by |would buy them. And on one occasion above 
their desperate assaults, the Romans built a|eleven thousand captives were, through wil- 
wall, and hemmed them in on every side. | fulness or neglect, left destitute of food, and 
‘Crucify him! crucify him!’ had once been | perished by hunger. ; 
their cry and that of their fathers, who impre-| 5° closely did the judgments of God cleave 
cated the blood of Jesus on themselves and on | unto the Jews, and so fully did they all come 
their children ; and surely it was upon them. | UPOn them, and overtake them, that, as per- 
Of fugitives from the famine, when taken pri- | taining to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
soners, five hundred were crucified daily with-|the devastation of their cities and country, 
out the walls of Jerusalem, till room could not |¢very one of them was literally fulfilled. 
be found for the crosses, nor crosses for the} Jerusalem was called the city of the Lord, 
bodies. The purposed object of such cruelty |and Zion was his holy mountain, where alone 
failed, for even so sad and shockinga spectacle | 0n all the earth praise had waited on him. Yet 
did not intimidate into submission the des-|the sins of Jerusalem could not be concealed 
peradoes who ruled over the wretched city. | from his sight. And his eos pati- 
In the lacerated entrails of some of the slaugh-|ence, which had been tried in ea d = 
tered captives, gold was discovered, which, | always strive even with the city yas hac 
loving it as their life, they had swallowed in|chosen to put his name there. And when te 
the hope of escape: and the Arabians andj !niquities had come to mate ep p t Z 
Syrians, who were confederate with the Ro-| day of its — it would a oe a 
mans, the harpies attendant on their camps,| 4, or made clean, oF wash itself a its 
searched within the bodies of deserters for the wickedness, though God had sent his as 
treasures supposed to be hidden there; and/ the lost sheep of the house of Israel, i . 
thus, in one night, two thousand were dissected.| fountain was opened for sin and for unclean- 





> | zs ; ace ; ; ; | 
It is painful to dwell on a tale of accumu-| ness,—and when the Jews had rejected the | r 
| Saviour, and would have other lords to have) ners, shall all be executed, even as his word 


* Deut. xxviii. 56, &c. 





|lated horrors, and the example of Jesus for-| nor spare it any more ; his soul was avenged 
bids not Christians to weep. Let it suffice to! on such a nation ; and yet his anger was not 


turned away, but his hand was stretched out 
still; and he gave Jacob to the curse and 
Israel to reproaches. And if God spared not 
the natural branches, take heed that he spare 
not thee. If the recompense of their iniqui- 
ties, till he rewarded them double, was paid 
into the bosom of the children of Abraham 
his friend, who art thou, or what is thy father’s 
house, that any sin of thine should pass un- 
punished, if thou continue impenitent ; and 
if thus, in the time of thy merciful visitation, 
the Saviour be rejected and crucified again? 

The security of nations rests not in the 
strength of their bulwarks, for none were 
stronger than those of Jerusalem ; nor in the 
abundance of their riches, for such was the 
wealth accumulated in that city, that, after its 
demolition, gold was reduced in Syria to the 
half of its former value. Except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain ; and sin must finally be the ruin of any 
people. The combined sins of private indi- 
viduals form the eccumulated iniquity of a 
nation. And when these become greater and 
greater, the time is rapidly advancing when 
they rise up to heaven, and its thunderbolts 
can be restrained no more. There are other 
drunkards, besides those of Ephraim, on 
whom judgment was denounced, who are not 
less guilty than were they. And that covet- 
ousness, which is idolatry, and for the iniqui- 
ty of which the Jews were smitten, yet 
abounds. For where is the practical influence 
of the love of God to be seen, like that which 
the love of the world displays, or where is the 
fulfilling of the law of Christ, in bearing one 
another’s burdens, compared with the signs of 
mammon’s rule in each seeking his own 
wealth ? But what, the reader may ask, can 
one man do to avert national calamities, or to 
lessen the amount of the sins of any people ? 
Were each man to repent, as in Nineveh of 
old, all would be saved, though the threaten- 
ed judgment were within forty days of its ap- 
proach. And who, that continues in sin, and 
that thinks on Jerusalem as it lay even with 
the ground, can say that, were the judgments 
of God to come upon his country, he would 
have no share in the guilt that brought them 
down? ‘I sought for a man among them,’ 
said he to whom all judgment pertains, ‘ that 
should make up the hedge, and stand in the 
gap before me for the land, that I should not 
destroy it; and I found none.’ 

But it is not to national and temporal judg- 
ments, though they might be terrible as were 
those of Jerusalem, but to his own individual 
and eternal destiny, that every man has chiefly 
to give heed, that he may flee from the wrath 
to come, and lay hold on eternal life. Every 
man must stand or fall to his own Master. 
And as an earthly king, by making a fearful 
example in the punishment of some, would 
strike the hearts of his rebellious subjects 
with terror, so is Jerusalem set as an example 
before us, to show that iniquity will not pass 
unpunished, and that the terrors of the Lord, 
and his threatenings against impenitent sin- 


dominion over them,—God would not pity was true, and his wrath great, upon Jerusalem. 
i 
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And it is no just reason, that, because sen-| : : Selected a “ The — 
tence against an evil work is not executed ON THE NATURE OF TRUE WORSHIP. 
speedily, the hearts of men should therefore} ‘Great indeed hath been the bounty of, 
be fully set in them to do evil. Seeing that|heaven to us as a people, both immediately, | 
the judgment itself, against every evil work,|by the solacing influences and guidance of 
is sure, such conduct would be to all what it} the holy Spirit to all that would receive it, 
proved to the Jews, a treasuring up of wrath and also by the abundant flowing of a truly 
against the day of wrath, and revelation of the | evangelical ministry, raised up and continued 
righteous judgments of God. And the pass-|for the greatest part of this last hundred 
ing of the Roman ploughshare over the site|years. But now the Society is much stript of 
of that desolated city, which should have been |a living skilful ministry; yet not, nor I hope 
the Lord’s, is but a faint emblem of that utter |ever will be, wholly destitute. This, through 
desolation which must come over the soul of|the divine blessing, hath been a great means 
every one, who revolts now against the reign |of our being gathered into and preserved a 
of the Redeemer, when every false founda-|people! but many amongst us have leaned 
tion shall at last be razed, every sinful plea-|and depended thereupon; and therefore it 
sure be destroyed, every towering imagina-|may be, and I believe it is, consistent with 
tion that exalteth itself against God shall be|divine wisdom, to try how the Society will 
laid even with the ground, and every delusive|stand without so much outward help in that 
hope be destroyed. way ; though perhaps more may be afforded, 

But while we could not leave Jerusalem in|in raising up a spirit for promoting sound 
its ruins, in showing how the word of the Lord|discipline and good order, which will prove| 
was executed upon it, without imparting some ja blessed means of its preservation. And| 
warning to those who, in a spiritual sense,|this must be proceeded in by the help and) 
are not the children of Zion, we cannot close | holy influences of the same Spirit, which fur- 
this tale of woe without expressing the hope, |nishes the best ministry. It looks as if the 
that the time is hastening when Jerusalem |I.ord was about to make his people still more | 
shall no longer be termed forsaken, and that|inward and spiritual, showing them plainly, 
the prophetic admonition, of another import,|that gospel worship does not depend upon 
may now be received and acted upon, even | outward means. 
as if it were a Christian precept. Ye that) « Jt is quite obvious that abundant preach- 
make mention of the Lord, ye to whom pray-|ing, praying, and singing, doth not bring a 
er is a familiar work, keep not silence, and | great part of mankind a whit nearer toheaven, 
give him no rest, cease not from fervent im-|nor more acquainted with God and them- 
portunity, till he establish and make Jerusa-| selves, than they would be without it. So that! 
lem a praise in the earth. jit may be truly said, and indeed lamented, | 

And seeing that the.time is come when men |that they spend their money for that which 
go not up either to Samaria or to Jerusalem |js not bread, and bestow much labour with- 
to worship, but that the grace of God hath | out real profit to themselves. With respect 
appeared, and that the true worshippers now |to us, the ministry approved hath abounded 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, let| with heavenly bread, and refreshing streams 
this office, dear reader, be yours; let your |of living water have flowed through the con- 
body be a temple of the Holy Ghost, your | duits and water-spouts to the plantation of 
heart an altar to your God, and let your life |\God ; and although many have not improved 
no less than your lips show forth his praise, |thereby, yet some have grown and flourished. 
and be devoted to his glory. And if thus you | But the Lord of the vineyard cannot be con- 
would ever look to the Redeemer from all |fined to any particular means for the help 
iniquity, as both the author and the finisher and preservation of his church, though per- 
of your faith, who once was crucified for the haps such as he has made use of in time 
sins of men without the walls of Jerusalem,|past; seeing he can make other means, 
and to whom all judgment and power are now \unthought of by short-sighted mortals, as ef- 
committed by the Father ; and if you would |fectual. We may see he made use of the 
receive the Saviour in all his offices, to teach, people of Israel to fight his battles, wherein 
to atone, to intercede for you, and to rule |they seemed in some sort, to have been the 
over you by his word and spirit; you may |cause and instruments of their own deliver- 
securely rest on that rock which is Christ, |ance and preservation: yet it was not always 
and look also to acity which hath foundations |so; for there are divers instances of his de- 
that can never be moved, whose maker and |stroying his enemies, and working the deli- 
whose builder isGod. And though your body | verance of his people immediately by his own 
must be laid in the dust, being dissolved, you|power. This appeared more marvellous and 
shall be with Christ, and the transition of your jastonishing, both to his people and their 
spirit, after you have lived soberly, righteous-|enemies, than the ordinary means usually 
ly, and godly, upon earth, shall be even more |employed, Upon the whole, although it ap- 
glorious than that of Jerusalem, when it shall pears to me something like a chastisement, 
be raised from its ruins, and become, as yet|that so many worthy valiants have been re- 
it shall be, an eternal excellency, the joy of|moved, and a few raised up in the ministry to 
many generations. succeed them with equal brightness, this may 

prove a trial, which, to discerning eyes, may 
fully distinguish between the professor and 
the possessor in religion; yet I believe the'true 
church will grow under the dispensation of 
God’s dealing with his people. She will be 











Good manners is founded on this rule—to 
bear with the frailties of others, and to take 
care that our own shall not offend. 

London Mag. 
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| more grounded and settled in that which ts 


within the veil, viz. the holy sanctuary and 
house of prayer. There is her place of safety, 
quite out of the reach of Satan’s transforma- 
tions.” —John Griffith, 1764. 


A PRAYER BY STEPHEN CRISP. 


Most blessed and glorious God and Father 


| of life! how wonderful art thou in thy appear- 


ances to thy people in the day of thy power, 
in which thou hast stretched forth thine arm, 
and hast gathered a remnant of those that 
were scattered, and art yet gathering and 
bringing to thyself those that have been 
driven away ; and thou hast made known thy 
power and goodness in the hearts of the sons 
and daughters of men, that they might love 
thee. That thou mightest beget love to 
thyself, thou hast made known thy love to 
their hearts; if thou hadst not loved us first, 
we had never loved thee ; but thou hast been 
shedding abroad thy love in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, to constrain us to love thee. 
Thy love is manifested to all that are breath- 
ing after thee, and none do breathe after 
thee, but through the life that thou givest 
them; and those that were dead in sins and 
trespasses hast thou quickened; and we 
would send forth thy praises and thanksgivings 
for the great things thou hast done for us in 
Jesus Christ. All thy works praise thee, and 
thy saints bless thee. 

Holy Father of life! increase and multiply 
those graces and holy desires which thou 
hast begun to work in us, and pluck up every 
plant that thy right hand hath not planted. 
Let spiritual Sodom be burnt up, and all that 
are corrupt; let those things that thou hast 
planted spring up to the praise of thy name, 
and the salvation of the souls which thou 
hast gathered. 

O powerful God of life! let thy blessed 
presence and living fear be among us, that 
all thy children may offer praises, and the sa- 
crifices of humble thanksgivings upon thy 
holy altar. 

Arise, O Lord! more and more in the 
greatness of thy power, and dispel the clouds 
of darkness that hath been upon the sons and 
daughters of men, and raise up in every one 
of us more and more holy desires and breath- 
ings after that life that is eternal. Those 
that-have been scattered, let them be now 
gathered ; and let those that have been driven 
away in a cloudy and dark night, be brought 
to a glorious and blessed day, wherein they 
may enjoy the gospel that brings light to 
dark souls; that praises and thanksgivings 
may be offered up in thy house for thy holy 
presence with us; that we may be fed there, 
when we are assembled together in thy name, 
according to thy promise. Continue to be 
in the midst of us, that living praises and 
thanksgivings may be offered up to thee, 
through Jesus Christ; for thou alone art wor- 


thy, who art God over all, blessed for ever- 
mor Amen. 


If you have assumed any character above your 
strength, you have both made an ill figure in that, and 
quitted one which you might have supported. 

Carter's Epictetus. 
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112 THE FRIEND. 


TEST OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. “How highly important then must those |author’s productions. The following lines par- 
It is sometimes said, and probably with great truth, engagements be which are so full of the purest |ticularly are energetic ; and may well be re- 
‘ ry 7: » charartoe y ‘ sate . . { = ° oa ° 
‘ ldicouemunnincae the ated r of = , perce pleasure, and so powerfully subservient to|peated as a warning voice, not inapt, in refer- 
professor, ¥ » home with him. is natura : i s oad a Seis eee ae eats - a . 
for all persons to clothe themselves in their best appa- premen the pengress ts eternal ae licity : and eae to our own country and the present time : 
rel, when they wish to appear in public. If we would| Yet how frequently, by professors of Christi- 











* Let mammon hold, while mammon can, 


see them in their “every day dress,” we must go to/anity, are these duties wholly or partially! ‘The bones and blood of living man; 
their own dwellings. Here, they throw aside those | neglected ! Let tyrants scorn, while tyrants dare, 


garments which were designed merely for exterior) « May it not be said of such individuals,} The shricks and writhings of despair ; 
beauty; and here, too, they cast off restraint. If,! . 


ike oe od ea ; , 7 i cece ah Ne sd 
then, the Christian professor has any grace, it will Phis their way 18 their folly! And may eae eee ol at, catenins date « 
shine in his own family. It is here the “thermome-| We not go even further, and declare, this their Sievers itanlf ancet pass away, ; 
ter” shows its regular and average gradations from! way is their sin? The God in whom we live, And be a tale of yesterday.” 

day to day ; because here it is neither exposed to the) and move, and have our being, has an un- ; ¥ 

piercing chill of the northern blast, nor to the scor-/ doubted right to the “aa a 1 evening 
ching rays of the meridian sun. It “ ranges,” as it| - ae anOr nang oe mitra 
were, “ in the shade,” from month to month, and from | devotions of every Christian family In its 
year to year. If the graces of the professor of religi-| collected capacity. David blessed his house- 
on, a do not eer in gag eae a it ; be-| hold ; so should the Christian father bless his.” 
cause he has no grace to shine. is here that others 
may judge of his Christian character ; and it is here} ,, — o altel 3 oe ca 
that he ought to judge of himself. In the family and| _ mos cary & power influence on the 
private circle, then, we may look for true characteris- heads of families, but this influence extends 
tics of a genuine revival of religion. If we cannot|to the whole household. Children and do- 
find them here, we can find them nowhere. The Holy} mesties carry the impression of seriousness 
Spirit, in his special and official work, revives the} , 1 sole oe ade as . ee law. 
graces of Christians in the private circle as well as in| a 9p mnity . ee = their minds by ™ a 
public. He makes the parent more devotional, more} tional family worship, from morning till night. 
exemplary, and more faithful in family government} It has influence to excite industry, faithful. 
and family instruction ; and he makes the child more} ness and honesty in the discharge of every 
dutiful, more affectionate, more humble, and more! duty incumbent ‘on them as parents children 
teachable. kn the little family circle, where the graces| 0 = The i pease - ial 
of the Spirit are revived and strengthened, Christians | Os me rvants. le instructions and ¢ omman¢ 2 
may, indeed, enjoy an earnest of heaven. It is here,| Of parents and masters are received with more support of the system a tax upow indostty, 4 
if any where, that religion must appear in its native) attention and respect, and are performed more |), ihennis. Miibeati I ne 
loveliness ; and if, in a religious excitement, the in-| readily and conscientiously. after coming! ounty on i eness, dissipation, and vice, and 
fluence of the Spirit does not accompany Christian | sound the family aber Ty ee ‘to o- irre. | Hat, therefore, it is unworthy to be longer 
professors to their own habitations, and to theirown|*.-.), . ae «fia .\continued. In a clear, dispassionate, and, we 
closets, we must conclude either, that there is no ge- sistible impression made on the minds of think, irrefutable course of argument, the au- 
nuine revival, or that, if genuine, these individual pro-| children and domestics, who are uniformly | = ’ 


i Se ., ~~ |thor has sustained his sever: sith : 
fessors are not sharers in the great and glorioug work.| called to attend family devotions, which few} ned his several propositions ; 
, and as the pamphlet is designed for general 


—Boston Telegraph. . ie . et 99 
2 can despise and none can resist. ; ial aitiadas, hil a 
oe gratuitous distribution, it is hoped that Friends 
iin different parts of the state, will take the ne- 


We have read with much satisfaction a pam- 
phlet of thirty-five pages recently published 
in this city, entitied ** Some observations on the 
Militia System, addressed to the serious consi- 
deration of the citizens of Pennsylvania,’”’ by 
Enoch Lewis. The main scope of the reason- 
ing appears to be, to show, that the charter 
under which Pennsylvania was settled, and the 
constitution of the state, do fully guarantee to 
citizens conscientiously scrupulous against war 
a total exemption from military requisitions, 
especially in time of peace ; and that the sys- 
tem of militia trainings is positively injurious 
to the morals of the community, useless in a 
military point of view, the expense incurred in 


‘Family religion,’ adds another writer, 


ester 











Genera Asprct or PaLestine.—The hills! ; - _ 7 waenieieasiel ‘de tl itl 
still stand round about Jerusalem as they stood | THE FRIEND |cessary ee eee are 
; : sa , and promote their extensive diffusion a 
in the days of David and Solomon. Thedew! —__ ae es et ee : low cit W , la ' among 
falls on Hermon, the cedars grow on Libanus, : ae ellow citizens. We have placed on an- 
and Kishon, that ancient river, draws its stream FIRST MONTH, 14, 1832, jother page, as a specimen, a portion of the 
from Tabor as in the times of old. The sea of | — |preliminary part of the argument, which, being 

c . : . Sec ° ° . " a « 
Galilee still presents the same natural accom on . . }of more general application than the rest, is of 
iments, the fig-tree springs up by ti , lhe selections we have made for the poeti-| course best adapted to our purpose. Those 
ents > fio-tree sp os y > Wav- ; ce : : 
ee or '8 . 1 ie ; - ” , - " : cal department of the present number, may in| who desire it, may be supplied with copies, on 
ec mage ed pe a ea re eae some degree perhaps serve to keep alive the | application at the store of Thomas Evans, 
; 8 é S§ C bs 3 > - aN 4: | 
: : ame of Christian benevolence towards a much seast c et al Shae Q : 
mountains. The desolation which covered the fame of , ; : +s north-east corner of Third and Spruce streets. 
a ; age aoa injured class of our fellow creatures ; which, 
cities of the Plain is not less striking at the) .° 


sale llees aiid alae: tie from certain recent indications of the public 
FRRNS SORE Hae Wale meses wren an 1NSPt-' feeling, not only in the slave-holding states, but FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
red pen recorded the judgment of God; the} : 


‘ “/ even in this our own highly favoured common: | Visiting Committee for the Month.—W illiam 
swellings of Jordan are not less regular ™ their] wealth, would seem to have suffered at least a| Hilles, Frankford ; Charles Allen, 180 S. 
— than when the Hebrews first approached temporary eclipse. The tale of the Bechuana |Second street; Stacy Cooke, 2d street con- 
its banks ; and he who goes down from Jeru- Boy, by Pringle, is told with affecting simpli-| tinued, Bristol township. 
salem to Jericho still incurs the greatest ha-) -i1) "Phe ruthless inroad of the Bergenaars— Attending Physician.—Samuel W. Picker- 
zard of falling among thieves. ‘There is, in) ,) 7 P 
fact, in the scenery and manners of Palestine, | 





‘the march across “ the dreary wild’’—the pas- |ing, Frankford. 
sage of “the broad Gareep,”’ and the scene| Consulting Physicians.—Thomas C. James, 


: hoa eee ane a “7 eee which ensues where the wretched captives ~ No. 7, York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. W. 
asting import of its historical records, and} owe ; ; ° , Say ia 
chal nealiben us to identify with the utmost “ All shivering from the foaming flood, re = Mutherry ond Seventh streets ; 
aoe E ea ia wal . . . stood upon the stranger’s ground”-— | Charles I. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 
taamanetie : Pe Beal yee ee ‘exhibit a picture but too frequently realized on |Robert M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street ; 

ransaction. , , pees, pone” 'Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry str 

) ? iki ¥ . aspar istar, INO. Mulberry street. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 4.| Afric’s plains, and sketched with a vividness ; ’ , : 
se eacea and pathos not often surpassed. The incident ones 
. a ' of the rescued fawn which | S.C. is informed, that the verses to which he refers, 
« Family religion,” says a popular writer, | will appear next week. 


. “leapt from the rocks, 


“ imes coils the silver chain of pure ad } - 
ofttimes 7 By wolfish wild-dogs chased” — 


affection around the members of Christian ; . . | Dyep, at her residence in this city, after a lingering 
households, hand to hand, and heart to — with its attendant circumstances, Is peculiarly iliness, on the evening of the 10th, Exizasern 
in ‘union sweet and dear esteem,’ and‘ealls touching. The other poem, by the amiable | Guest, in the 83d year of her age ; a valuable member 
from the lips of those who witness the har- and pious J. Montgomery, seemed an appro- | 0 the Society of Friends. 

mony, the exclamation of the inspired Psal- priate accompaniment to the first, and (ee 
mist, ‘ Behold how good and how pleasant it sesses condensation and force, properties which | PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 

is for brethren to dwell together in unity.’ | in general do not remarkably abound in that | Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 














